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Book  Survey 

The  Thought  and  Art  of  Albert  Camus.  By  Thomas  Hanna. 
Henry  Regnery  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1958.  204  pages. 
$4.50 

The  awarding  of  the  1957  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  has 
made  Albert  Camus  something  like  the  official  spokesman  of 
his  generation,  problematic  as  such  summarizing  terms  have 
become  to  us.  The  present  study  analyzes  Camus  as  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  human  life  and  sees  him  against  the  background  of 
Hegel,  Kierkegaard,  Dostoievski,  and  Nietzsche,  the  four  think¬ 
ers  whose  thoughts  echo  everywhere  throughout  Camus’  works. 
The  writer’s  preoccupation  with  the  situation  of  the  individual 
is  stressed  in  this  analytical  study.  Thomas  Hanna  addresses 
himself  to  an  audience  familiar  with  the  main  currents  of  con¬ 
temporary  thought.  His  presentation,  lucid  and  stimulating, 
will  remain  essential  for  the  understanding  not  only  of  Camus 
but  of  modem  man’s  spiritual  predicament. 

Ten  Steps  Forward.  Published  by  the  World  Health  Or¬ 
ganization’s  Division  of  Public  Information,  Geneva,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York  City,  1958. 
68  pages.  50  cents 

In  1948  the  World  Health  Organization  was  a  cooperative 
effort  of  56  countries.  By  1958  a  total  of  88  countries  had 
joined  WHO  in  the  universal  crusade  to  6ght  disease  and 
establish  better  health.  This  ten-year  record  is  literally  "the 
end  of  the  beginning’’  for  “public  health  on  a  world  scale.” 
Each  of  the  ten  chapters  features  pictures  and  text  describing 
one  of  the  ten  steps  taken  to  raise  health  levels.  Many  more 
steps  will  be  taken  in  the  decades  ahead.  This  book  answers 
the  questions:  What  is  WHO,  and  why  should  we  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  WHO? 

The  Ancient  Library  of  Qumram  and  Modem  Biblical  Stud¬ 
ies.  By  Frank  Moore  Cross,  Jr.  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc., 
Garden  City,  New  York,  1958.  196  pages.  $4.50  (illustrated) 

The  author  deals  with  the  entire  material  of  the  Dead  Sea 
Scroll  texts  now  available.  The  story  of  the  Essenes  and  the 
relationship  of  the  Old  Testament  to  this  material  are  part  of 
the  study  by  this  leading  American  scholar. 

Why  I  Am  a  Jew.  By  David  de  Sola  Pool.  Nelson  and 
Sons,  New  York,  1958,  208  pages.  $2.75 

Judaism  and  Modern  Man.  By  Ben  Zion  Bokser.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  New  York,  1958.  154  pages.  $3.75 

Your  Neighbor  Celebrates.  By  Arthiu:  Gilbert  and  Oscar  Tar- 
cov.  Friendly  House  Publishers,  New  York,  1957.  120  pages.  $2.50 

"A  good  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words.”  Here  the  epi¬ 
gram  can  be  seen  taking  on  compelling  life.  Here  are  three 
books  on  the  Jews.  One  is  an  autobiography,  strident  with 
passion  and  touched  with  radiant  philosophy.  One  is  a  careful 
study  of  a  people,  patient,  courageous,  and  influential.  One  is 
a  picture  book  full  of  big  photographs  showing  our  Jewish 
neighbors  on  their  sacred  holy  days.  These  wonder-filled  faces, 
old  and  young,  these  bent  shoulders,  these  haggard  hands  com¬ 
pel  the  reader  to  say  with  a  sigh,  "These  are  magnificent  peo¬ 
ple,  these  JewsI”  The  third  book  has  done  it.  The  good 
pictures  are  worth  a  hundred  thousand  words. 
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Editorial  Comments 


Pope  Pius 

HE  death  of  the  late  Pope  Pius  comes  at  a  moment 
when  the  exponent  of  any  creed  inevitably  finds 
himself  faced  with  major  problems  that  touch  upon  the 
core  of  his  message.  It  was  Pope  Pius’  burden  to  have 
to  carry  all  his  life  the  weight  of  grave  international 
tensions  and  actual  conflicts.  How  to  work  for  recon¬ 
ciliation,  how  to  assist  in  avoiding  clashes,  and  how  to 
exhort  the  nations  toward  developing  a  long-range  view 
of  peace — these  were  some  of  his  concerns.  Wars  between 
nations  with  large  Catholic  groups  were  family  rifts  to 
him.  Now  his  church  has  displayed  a  proud  pageant  in 
honoring  him  and  preparing  to  choose  a  successor.  It 
also  lists  impressive  statistics.  It  is  an  ecclesia  triumphans, 
although  by  its  own  teachings  it  is  meant  to  be  primarily 
an  ecclesia  militans,  a  fighting  church. 

Pope  Pius’  personal  integrity  and  ascetic  way  of  life 
are  beyond  reproach.  We  cannot  approve  of  the  most 
spectacular  features  of  his  church  and  the  pontiff’s  own 
position  because  we  consider  them  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  As  Friends  we  deplore  that  Pope  Pius 
never  rose  above  the  traditional  exhortations  for  peace, 
sincere  as  they  were  meant  to  be.  Like  the  leaders  in 
Protestantism  at  large,  he  missed  his  chance  for  historic 
greatness  by  not  giving  the  atomic  age  an  uncompromis¬ 
ing  Christian  morality.  The  tragic  perversion  has  oc¬ 
curred  that  a  good  deal  of  the  testimony  for  peace  now 
reaches  millions  of  people  through  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda,  a  tool  knowingly  wielded  for  its  own  double 
purpose. 

We  still  hope  that  the  Church  at  large  will  rise  above 
the  standing  temptation  of  guarding  itself  as  a  sealed 
empire,  an  ecclesia  triumphans.  The  hearts  of  the  anx¬ 
ious  millions  are  crying  out  daily  for  a  Christian  witness 
for  peace  that  calls  for  an  ecclesia  militans. 

Deliberate  Speed  in  the  South 

The  Supreme  Court’s  expectation  that  our  schools 
must  integrate  with  "all  deliberate  speed’’  has  been  de¬ 
plored  as  vague  and  indeterminate.  Opponents  to  inte¬ 
gration  welcome  this  phrase  as  a  weapon  with  which 
to  fight  integration  on  many  levels,  as  though  "deliberate 
speed’’  meant  deliberate  evasion.  Historians  know  what 
procrastination  can  do  to  constitutional  rights.  After 


the  revolution  in  1789  it  took  the  French  a  hundred  years 
to  secularize  their  schools,  fighting  all  the  while  a  guerilla 
war  against  the  forces  of  the  Vatican.  The  unwillingness 
of  certain  leaders  in  the  South  to  recognize  the  mandate 
of  our  Constitution  and  thus  imbue  the  term  "deliberate 
speed’’  with  a  sense  of  imperative  and  honest  urgency 
demonstrates  a  taste  for  anarchy  which  may  yet  cost  them 
dear.  Fellowship  with  the  irresponsible  can  only  beget 
more  trouble.  He  who  lies  down  with  the  dogs  rises 
with  fleas. 

Anarchy  also  rules  in  the  actual  teaching  situation. 
Will  students  really  benefit  from  hastily  organized  TV 
programs  which  assemble  young  whites  and  Negroes  to 
an  invisible  presence  and,  paradoxically,  integrate  them 
in  a  listening  fellowship?  How  long  will  students,  par¬ 
ents,  and  the  churches  tolerate  an  academic  vacuum? 

There  is  also  an  invisible  but  nonetheless  real  world 
community  of  keenly  attentive  spectators,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Communists.  The  white  man  operating  at  home 
with  all  "deliberate  speed"  by  abusing  his  democratic 
freedoms  is,  indeed,  a  pathetic  figure.  Yet  he  will  not  be 
able  to  bar  progress,  although  he  can  delay  it  seriously. 
In  the  present  struggle  he  inevitably  nourishes  among 
young  and  old  a  spirit  of  determination  that  is  the  father 
of  victory. 

In  Brief 

The  0.9  per  cent  increase  in  United  States  church 
membership  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  for 
the  first  time  lower  after  World  War  II  than  the  popula¬ 
tion  increase,  which  amounted  to  1.7  per  cent. 

Last  year  the  number  of  American  Indians  pursuing 
studies  beyond  high  school  rose  to  more  than  3,800,  an 
increase  of  over  65  per  cent  in  three  years. 

The  Paris  newspaper  Le  Figaro  established  a  jury 
consisting  of  two  Frenchmen,  two  Germans,  two  English¬ 
men,  two  Italians,  and  one  each  from  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  to  select  the  thirty  great¬ 
est  Europeans.  The  result  was  as  follows:  Eight  were 
French;  seven,  Italian;  six,  German;  five,  English;  and 
four  came  from  the  Benelux  countries.  The  following 
seven  were  nominated  as  the  greatest  Europeans:  Bee¬ 
thoven,  Dante,  Descartes,  Goethe,  Newton,  Pascal,  and 
Shakespeare. 
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The  Indispensable  Ingredients  of  Fearlessness 

By  DOROTHY  HUTCHINSON 


OUR  human  capacity  for  memory  and  anticipation 
increases  our  susceptibility  to  fear.  We  live  per¬ 
petually  between  the  remembered  pain  of  yesterday  and 
the  dreaded  uncertainty  of  tomorrow.  Our  fears  are  fur¬ 
ther  multiplied  by  the  fact  that  we  feel  not  only  the 
physical  pains  from  which  animals  cringe  but  also  the 
spiritual  pangs  of  frustration,  failure,  loneliness,  and 
condemnation  by  our  fellow  men;  and  we  therefore  fear 
all  of  these. 

Ours,  moreover,  is  pre-eminently  the  Age  of  Fear,  for 
man  has  added  to  all  his  other  fears  the  fear  of  the 
atomic  energy  which  he  himself  has  released.  If  there 
should  happen  to  be  any  future  generations  of  mankind, 
they  will  look  back  at  us  in  amazement — not  that  we 
were  afraid,  but  that  we  remained  so  long  the  inactive 
prisoners  of  this  man-created  fear,  accepting  it  apathet¬ 
ically  or  fatalistically. 

As  Christians  it  is  important  that  we  remind  ourselves 
that  fear  is  not  just  a  misfortune.  Fear  is  a  sin  rebuked 
by  Jesus.  He  called  worriers  “men  of  little  faith.”  And 
he  asked  men  terrified  for  their  very  lives,  “Why  are  you 
afraid?  Have  you  no  faith?”  Faith  says,  “Though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  shall  fear 
no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me.”  The  fruits  of  fear,  more¬ 
over,  are  the  ugliest  sins,  hate,  greed,  and  violence;  while 
the  fruits  of  faith  are  the  lovely  virtues  of  love,  generosity, 
and  gentleness. 

We  Friends  share  with  all  of  Christendom  the  faith 
that  goodness  is  at  the  core  of  the  universe:  the  good 
news  (gospel)  of  God’s  good  will  toward  men.  The  cor¬ 
relative  faith  that  goodness  is  also  at  the  core  of  man 
is  more  distinctively  Quaker,  our  belief  that  all  men, 
being  created  in  God’s  image,  have  the  capacity  for  good¬ 
ness  and  for  responding  to  goodness. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  also  evil  in  man.  Nazi 
surgeons  ruthlessly  experimenting  on  innocent  children, 
ostensibly  civilized  nations  subjecting  all  humanity  to 
unknown  dangers  from  radioactive  fallout  show  the 
depths  to  which  men  can  sink.  But  we  Friends  still  per¬ 
sist  in  staking  everything  on  our  faith  that  man’s  capacity 
for  good  can  be  evoked  and  that  only  this  can  overcome 
the  evil  in  him. 

This  faith  in  the  seed  of  goodness  at  the  core  of  man 
makes  possible  universal  love  for  one’s  fellow  men;  for 

Dorothy  Hutchinson  gave  the  above  address  in  a  more  expanded 
form  on  June  50,  1958,  at  the  closing  session  of  Friends  ^neral 
Conference,  Cape  May,  N.  J.  A  member  of  Abington  Meeting,  Pa., 
she  is  fittingly  described  on  the  program  as  a  "world  traveler  and 
peace  worker.” 


love,  in  the  Christian  sense,  is  imaginative  identification 
of  oneself  with  all  men.  Because  all  of  us  have  this  same 
seed — this  same  basic  spiritual  nature — I  can,  by  the 
exercise  of  my  imagination,  enter  into  any  man’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  feel  his  feelings  with  him.  This  is  an  exercise 
which  I  often  practice  in  bus  or  subway,  picking  out  the 
most  cruel,  stupid,  or  degenerate  face  and  trying  to 
imagine  possible  circumstances  which  might  have 
changed  its  owner  from  the  innocent  baby  he  undoubt¬ 
edly  once  was  into  the  tragic  wreck  he  now  appears  to  be. 
If  I  can  develop  his  imaginary  life  story  in  such  a  way 
that  I  feel  pleasantly  surprised  that  he  looks  as  decent 
as  he  does  and  if  I  find  myself  spontaneously  smiling 
at  him,  I  consider  my  spiritual  exercise  a  success. 

Certain  characteristics  of  modern  life  make  it  more 
imperative  than  ever  that  we  develop  vivid  imaginations. 
Because  we  no  longer  have  direct  contact  with  many  of 
the  victims  of  war  and  exploitation,  it  is  far  too  easy  to 
remain  unmoved.  The  soldier  used  to  meet  his  adversary 
in  hand-to-hand  combat.  He  had  to  see  the  suffering  he 
inflicted.  The  modern  bombardier  simply  releases  the 
bomb  at  a  certain  time  and  place.  He  does  not  see  the 
people  he  incinerates.  I  am  told,  in  fact,  that  the  fires 
thus  kindled  look  rather  pretty  from  the  airl  The  slave¬ 
owner  must  have  seen  his  slaves  toiling  in  the  hot  field. 
We  shall  never  see  the  Central  American  banana  pickers 
whose  exploitation  gives  us  our  cheap  bananas.  Herod’s 
soldiers  had  to  wrench  from  the  arms  of  grief-stricken 
mothers  the  babies  they  killed.  We  can’t  even  identify 
the  little  corpses  after  our  bomb  tests — our  twentieth- 
century  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  The  mother  whose 
child  dies  of  leukemia  cannot  say,  “Radiation  from  your 
bomb  tests  killed  my  child.”  For  many  children  die  of 
leukemia  even  if  there  were  no  bomb  test.  The  addi¬ 
tional  ones  whose  leukemia  is  caused  by  the  tests  are 
only  “statistics”  and  are  called  by  the  experts  “statistically 
insignificant.”  How  desperately  we  need  to  jolt  our 
imaginations  by  asking  ourselves  how  many  children 
could  justifiably  be  lined  up  and  shot  in  order  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  a  new  machine  gunl 

Conscious  effort  is  required  to  develop  our  imagina¬ 
tions,  especially  to  achieve  imaginative  identification  with 
both  parties  in  conflict  situations.  In  the  present  inter¬ 
racial  conflict  I  must,  on  behalf  of  the  Negroes,  feel  the 
pain  of  discrimination  which  I  have  never  suffered,  and 
I  must,  on  behalf  of  the  whites,  feel  prejudices  and  fears 
which  I  never  shared  or  have  long  ago  outgrown.  Won’t 
such  imaginative  identification  with  both  sides  blur  my 
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value  judgment?  Won’t  I  begin  to  wonder  whose  side 
I  should  be  on?  No,  for  justice  will  not  cease  to  be  jus¬ 
tice.  But  I  will  enter  the  struggle  for  justice  using 
methods  which  do  violence  to  no  one,  knowing  that  I 
serve  both  sides  equally,  since  injustice  harms  those  who 
inflict  it  as  much  as  those  on  whom  it  is  inflicted. 

In  combating  the  present  race  toward  war,  I  must 
feel  compassion  for  war's  victims  and  also  compassion 
for  those  who  prepare  to  wage  war.  I  must  feel  the 
agonies  of  terror,  mutilation,  and  bereavement.  And  yet 


Dorothy  Hutchinson  of 
A  bington  Meeting,  Pa., 
who  spoke  at  Friends 
General  Conference, 
Cape  May,  N.  on 
June  30,  1958 


I  must  feel  with  the  militarist  his  frantic  desire  to  defend 
real  values  by  a  method  for  which  he  sees  no  alternative. 
This  need  not  shake  my  conviction  that  war  is  always 
and  unalterably  wrong,  but  it  will  enable  me  better  to 
speak  to  my  fellow  men,  not  forcing  all  my  pacifist  con¬ 
victions  on  them,  but  presenting  them  with  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  justice  under  world  law  as  a  reasonable  alterna¬ 
tive  to  world  anarchy;  disarmament  and  the  legal  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  disputes  instead  of  the  violence 
which  they  deplore  and  fear  as  much  as  I. 

John  Woolman,  the  model  for  spiritual  sensitivity, 
had  a  further  suggestion  for  developing  Christian  imagi¬ 
nation,  a  suggestion  which  we  modem  Quakers  usually 
prefer  to  ignore.  He  urges  us  to  avoid  superfluous  com¬ 
forts  or  possessions,  and  conversely,  he  himself  deliber¬ 
ately  shared  the  actual  sufferings  of  the  wretched — the 
slave,  the  Indian,  the  sailor.  He  did  this  not  because  he 
had  any  of  the  ascetic’s  zeal  for  self-torture  but  because 
he  found  his  sensitiveness  to  the  needs  of  the  unfortunate 
was  increased  as  he  dispensed  with  the  superfluities  which 
set  him  apart  from  the  common  lot  of  man  and  "em¬ 
braced  every  opportunity  of  being  inwardly  acquainted 
with  the  hardships  and  difficulties  of  my  fellow  crea¬ 
tures.’* 

Imaginative  identification  with  the  miserable  is  the 
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love  which  has  begotten  the  social  concerns  so  character¬ 
istic  of  Friends.  When  I  feel  with  those  who  suffer  as 
a  result  of  social  immorality,  I  inevitably  become  aware 
that  unless  I  personally  try  to  stop  social  immorality,  I 
am  a  party  to  it.  It  is  the  lack  of  this  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  in  high  places  and  in  low  that  endangers 
America  and  the  very  survival  of  our  democracy  more 
than  they  can  be  endangered  by  either  war  or  commun¬ 
ism.  When  the  complexities  of  the  political  and  economic 
order  cause  citizens  to  lose  their  sense  of  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  own  acts  or  for  their  government’s  acts 
done  in  their  name,  democracy  is  doomed,  and  one  of 
the  bases  of  Christianity  is  undermined  as  well. 

One  might  expect  that  a  Christian  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  would  inspire  me  always  to  do  what  I 
understand  as  God’s  will  for  me.  Why  do  I  not  always 
say,  “Here  am  I,  Lord.  Send  me”?  Instead,  I  summon 
various  rationalizations  to  my  rescue.  I  have  high  ideals 
which  are  bound  to  get  compromised  as  soon  as  I  try  to 
put  them  into  action.  So  I  am  tempted  to  keep  them 
pure  by  doing  nothing.  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  get  busy 
doing  things,  I  shall  make  some  mistakes.  And  I  always 
dol  So  I  am  tempted  to  avoid  mistakes  by  doing  nothing. 
But  I  often  do  the  evil  that  my  employer  or  my  govern¬ 
ment,  to  whom  surely  I  owe  loyalty,  expect  of  me.  I  often 
do  the  evil  that  I  see  other  good  people  doing.  Who  am 
I  to  criticize?  4  don’t  always  interfere  with  the  evils  that 
I  clearly  see  because  I  know  more  influential  people  who 
could  do  the  job  more  effectively  than  I.  Whenever  I 
feel  that  I  may  be  ineffective,  I  usually  do  nothing.  I 
am  afraid,  but  I  don’t  call  it  that.  I  just  don’t  want  to 
compromise,  or  make  mistakes,  or  make  trouble,  or  set 
my  judgment  above  that  of  better  men  than  I,  or  meddle 
into  things  over  which  I  may  have  no  influence  anyhow. 

Fearlessness  takes  practice.  We  delude  ourselves  when 
we  fancy  that  we  could  be  heroes,  if  the  crisis  were  really 
great  and  the  issues  really  clear-cut.  Those  who  have 
had  no  practice  being  “fools  for  Christ’’  seldom  rise  to 
the  occasion  when  heroes  for  Christ  are  needed.  In  a 
group  making  even  so  slight  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  fasting 
for  a  few  days  while  waiting  upon  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  I  found  that  every  one  of  the  participants 
had  been  gradually  prepared  to  undertake  this  by  having 
taken  lonely  and  unpopular  stands  before. 

So  you  had  better  start  by  heeding  the  very  next 
small  notion  of  the  Spirit.  Resist  the  very  next  instance 
of  racial  discrimination  that  you  encounter.  Refuse  to 
sell  to  your  government  or  your  employer  that  next  little 
piece  of  your  soul  which  they  demand.  Join  with  others 
whom  men  call  visionaries  because  they  offer  to  a  fright¬ 
ened  world  the  vision  of  an  international  organization 
capable  of  preventing  war.  Participate  in  the  meeting 
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for  worship  Friends  from  all  over  the  country  plan  to 
hold  in  Washington  to  pray  for  guidance  in  bringing  to 
an  end  H-bomb  tests.  Just  once  stand  up  and  step  out 
of  the  prison  of  atomic  fears,  economic  fears,  and  fear 
of  nonconformity.  Having  stood  up,  perhaps  you  can 
never  again  crouch  low  enough  to  get  back  into  your 
prison. 

Now  you  have  all  but  one  of  what  I  think  are  the 
essential  ingredients  of  a  fearless  life.  Having  by  faith 
dared  to  believe  in  the  essential  goodness  of  man  and  to 
stake  everything  upon  it,  you  have  tried  to  identify  your¬ 
self  with  all  men  and  have,  therefore,  become  gloriously 
maladjusted  to  the  world  as  it  is.  You  have  accepted 
your  personal  responsibility  for  changing  it  and  have 
started  to  practice  fearlessness.  Now  you  must  add  full¬ 
ness  of  faith  in  God  —  namely,  confidently  leaving  the 
unpredictable  results  of  your  acts  to  Him. 

With  this  sense  of  cosmic  companionship,  "Abraham, 
by  faith,  went  out  not  knowing  whither  he  went.”  Thus 


"Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith,”  accepted  death.  By  his 
death  he  deprived  his  early  fellow  Christians  of  his  serv¬ 
ices,  which  were  many,  and  greatly  increased  their  per¬ 
secution  by  their  enemies.  His  death  at  the  time  seemed 
worse  than  ineffective.  He  could  not  know  that  this  in¬ 
creased  persecution,  which  scattered  his  fellow  Christians 
far  and  wide,  would  most  effectively  spread  the  gospel 
of  Jesus.  Nor  could  he  know  that  Paul,  the  greatest  of 
the  apostles,  would  be  the  child  of  his  martyrdom. 

To  die  or  to  live  without  being  sure  of  one’s  effective¬ 
ness  is  what  puts  the  faith  in  faithfulness.  And  "to  be 
faithful  to  the  Lord,  and  content  with  His  will  concern¬ 
ing  me,  is  a  most  necessary  and  useful  lesson  for  me  to 
be  learning;  looking  less  at  the  effects  of  my  labor,  than 
at  the  pure  motion  and  reality  of  the  concern,  as  it  arises 
from  heavenly  love.” 

For  "faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.” 


Atoms  for  Peace  —  or  War? 

By  KATHLEEN  LONSDALE 


I  HAVE  just  left  the  Second  International  Conference 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  from  September  1  through  IS,  1958. 
This  I  attended  not  simply  in  my  capacity  as  a  scientist, 
but  as  an  accredited  observer  on  behalf  of  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation.  Naturally  I  tried  to 
concentrate  my  attention  on  those  aspects  of  the  subject 
likely  to  be  of  greatest  interest  to  Friends:  the  significance 
of  atomic  energy  in  relation  to  the  raising  of  standards  of 
living  in  technically  underdeveloped  countries;  its  use  in 
agriculture  and  medical  practice;  the  hazards  to  mankind 
as  a  whole  and  to  workers  in  the  industry  in  particular 
involved  in  the  good  use  of  this  new  and  not  altogether 
understood  tool;  the  extent  to  which  secrecy  was  in  fact 
being  lifted;  and  the  hope  of  future  cooperation  between 
both  experts  and  governments. 

The  Conference  was  an  enormous  affair;  one  thousand 
representatives  of  the  press,  radio,  and  other  information 
services  were  expected  in  addition  to  the  delegates,  and 

We  are  grateful  to  Kathleen  Lonsdale  for  this  report  from 
Geneva.  She  is  widely  known  to  Friends  and  the  general  public  as 
one  of  England’s  most  outstanding  scientists.  Continuously  and 
courageously  she  has  taken  a  pacifist  stand  in  public  discussions  of 
peace  and  the  right  use  of  atomic  energy.  Her  book  Is  Peace  Pos¬ 
sible?  (Penguin  Special  S166;  65  cents)  indicates  her  position.  She 
is  a  member  of  Uxbridge  Meeting,  England. 

In  1945  Kathleen  Lonsdale  became  the  first  woman  to  be  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1956  she  was  made  a  Dame  of 
the  British  Empire.  She  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London. 


this  in  itself  distinguished  it  from  an  ordinary  interna¬ 
tional  scientific  conference,  although  in  many  other  re¬ 
spects  it  was  similar  to  smaller  meetings  of  scientists  that 
I  have  attended  from  time  to  time  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  gentlemen  of  the  press  are  not  particularly 
interested  in  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  zoology, 
botany,  or  geology;  they  are  interested  in  atoms  because 
atoms  are  news.  And  atoms  are  news  partly  because  the 
average  man  or  woman  is  afraid  of  them,  or  afraid  of 
what  may  be  done  with  them.  I  am  myself.  Here  is  a 
tool.  Even  as  a  tool  it  is  dangerous  if  handled  carelessly 
or  ignorantly,  and  it  must  be  treated  with  respect.  As  a 
weapon  it  may  be  suicidal. 

It  is  this  duality  that  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  confu¬ 
sion  in  men’s  minds.  It  is  well-known  that  the  major  pur¬ 
pose  of  some  of  the  nuclear  power  reactors  that  have  been 
built  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  U.K.  has  been 
not  the  production  of  useful  thermal  or  electrical  power 
but  the  accumulation  and  stockpiling  of  a  by-product, 
plutonium,  which  is  used  for  making  nuclear  weapons. 
Now  a  fourth  country,  France,  has  a  power  reactor  at 
Marcoule,  which  is  also  a  center  for  plutonium  produc¬ 
tion.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  cry  a  halt  to  the  whole 
business  before  it  has  gathered  such  momentum  that  we 
are  all  rushing  down  the  slippery  slope  to  mutual  and 
self-destruction? 

Again,  radiation  can  be  used  to  diagnose  and  to  treat 
cancer.  Yet  it  will  also  apparently  cause  cancer.  It  can 
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kill  plants.  But  it  can  also  give  new  and  improved  varie¬ 
ties  of  plants.  Radioactive  springs  have  attracted  so  many 
invalids  throughout  the  centuries  that  spas  have  been 
built  around  them.  Yet  the  dangers  attendant  on  the 
discharge  of  radioactive  wastes  into  even  deep  sea  waters 
were  most  seriously  discussed  at  this  Conference. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  we  live  in  a  world  of 
tensions  and  contradictions.  The  ambulance  or  fire  en¬ 
gine  that  hurries  to  save  life  may  also  destroy  it  in  a  road 
accident  if  sufficient  care  is  not  taken.  Even  if  we  person¬ 
ally  are  careful  drivers,  we  know  that  there  will  in  fact 
be  a  considerable  loss  of  life  on  the  roads  due  to  motor 
traffic  every  day.  The  water  that  we  use  to  drink,  to  wash 
in,  or  for  a  wide  variety  of  healing  and  industrial  pur¬ 
poses  is  death  to  many  an  unwary  child  or  unfortunate 
mariner.  I  don’t  know  whether  Sunday  schools  still  sing, 
"Oh,  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee  /  For  those  in  peril  on 
the  sea,”  but  I  am  still  very  conscious  of  the  perils  of  the 
sky,  as  well  as  of  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  travel 
quickly  from  continent  to  continent  by  airplane.  James 
pointed  out  that  with  our  tongues  we  bless  God  and  curse 
man.  And  even  fire,  which  we  use  for  warmth,  for  cook¬ 
ing,  and  for  healing,  we  now  also  make  into  bombs  of 
hideous  cruelty.  Atoms  are  not  alone  in  having  good  and 
bad  uses,  in  being  useful  in  some  circumstances  and 
harmful  in  others,  in  combining  immense  potentialities 
with  frightening  hazards. 

In  making  right  use  of  all  the  wonderful  possibilities 
of  the  world  around  us,  good  intentions  are  not  enough. 
We  must  have  knowledge,  we  have  to  acquire  skill  and 
experience,  and  we  have  to  exercise  judgment.  Certainly 
atomic  energy  has  come  to  stay.  An  outstanding  feature 
of  the  Conference  was  a  small  exhibit  by  the  newly 
formed  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  showing  the 
location  all  over  the  world  of  high-productivity  uranium 
mines,  of  nuclear  reactors,  and  of  schools  for  the  training 
of  scientists  and  technologists  in  this  new  field.  By  the 
end  of  the  century  quite  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
world’s  power  will  come  from  nuclear  power  stations. 
Even  now  there  are  enough  in  full  working  order  or 
under  construction  to  prove  that  the  Baruch  Plan,  which 
envisaged  the  international  ownership  of  all  mines  and 
the  placing  of  power  reactors  not  just  in  accordance  with 
need  but  in  accordance  with  strategic  interests,  is  as  dead 
as  a  doornail. 

Plutonium  has  found  new  uses.  It  need  no  longer  be 
assumed  that  those  nations  that  have  centers  of  pluto¬ 
nium  production  are  necessarily  intending  to  enter  for 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  although  they  may  be.  Those 
countries  that  have  uranium  supplies  of  their  own  (and 
there  are  not  many,  it  seems,  who  haven’t)  prefer  to  mine 
and  refine  it,  even  although  it  may  cost  more  than  im¬ 


ported  uranium,  in  order  that  they  may  do  exactly  what 
they  themselves  decide  to  do  with  it,  and  not  be  dictated 
to  even  by  the  most  benevolent  of  great  powers. 

I  think  the  lesson  that  has  to  be  learnt,  especially  by 
the  richer  nations,  is  that  we  are  entering  a  phase  in  the 
world’s  history  where  internationalism  means  real  uni¬ 
versality  and  genuine  cooperation  and  not  a  different  and 
more  responsible  form  of  imperialism,  where  the  United 
Nations  is  essentially  a  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation  and  not  an  exclusive  Club  for  Good  Boys 
and  Girls;  and  where  the  principle  of  trusting  man  and 
setting  a  good  example  is  better  than  "trusting  God  and 
keeping  one’s  powder  dry.” 

That  great  nation,  the  People’s  Republic  of  China, 
was  not  represented  at  this  U.N.-organized  Conference. 
When  shall  we  learn  a  little  elementary  psychology  or 
some  plain  common  sense? 

American  Quakerism  Explained 

The  driveway  into  the  English  Quaker  conference  center, 
Chamey  Manor,  in  Chamey  Bassett,  Berkshire,  is  lined  on 
the  right  by  a  rarely  seen  fence  of  iron  and  barbed  wire,  and 
on  the  left  by  a  typically  well-groomed  lawn  and  interestingly 
shaped  yew  trees.  Stretching  beyond  the  iron  fence  is  the  flat 
farm  country  that  is  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  Thames 
Valley,  with  its  autumn  fields  of  stubble  and  bales  of  straw. 
The  view  past  the  yew  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  Chamey 
Manor,  an  attractive  group  of  old  and  new  buildings  used  by 
English  Friends  for  conferences,  committee  meetings,  and  as 
a  guest  house. 

The  Berks  and  Oxon  Quarterly  Meeting  Ministry  and  Ex¬ 
tension  Committee  was  responsible  for  an  all-day  gathering 
at  Chamey  on  September  20,  1958,  for  the  purpose  of  question¬ 
ing  five  American  Friends  on  the  organizational  stmcture  and 
the  current  trends  of  thought  of  Friends  in  the  United  States 
and  for  sharing  views  on  problems  of  ministry  and  oversight. 
The  American  Friends  present  were  Glenn  A.  Reece,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  Lawrence  McK.  Miller, 
Jr.,  General  Secretary  of  Friends  General  Conference,  Edwin 
B.  Bronner  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  Thomas  R.  Bodine 
of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  and  Mary  Hoxie  Jones,  also 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Using  a  map  prepared  by 
Michael  Stevens,  which  showed  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings,  these  Friends  explained  the 
varieties  of  Quakerism  in  the  States,  commented  on  the  efforts 
at  reunion,  and  discussed  the  programs  of  religious  education 
in  local  Meetings. 

The  gathering  was  one  of  profitable  fellowship  between 
English  and  American  Friends.  The  clerk  of  the  Committee, 
Edward  H.  Milligan,  summarized  the  meeting  in  this  manner: 
"But  what  is  fundamental  and  perhaps  more  important  than 
organizational  unity  is  the  spread  of  fellowship  and  the  sense 
that  we  are  one  people,  one  particular  family  of  the  children 
of  God.  It  is  as  we  get  to  know  one  another  as  persons  that 
we  reach  through  to  this  real  unity  which  does  not  ignore  but 
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seeks  to  transcend  di£Eerences,  and  it  is  primarily  at  a  personal 
level  that  American  and  English  Friends  can  learn  from  one 
another." 

Three  of  the  five  American  Friends  visited  for  a  week  with 
families  within  Berks  and  Oxon  Quarterly  Meeting.  All  five 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Seventh  Meeting  of  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation  in  Bad  Pyrmont,  Germany. 

Lawrence  McK.  Milxer,  Jr. 

Letter  from  Turkey 

E’S  not  the  first  ruler  to  be  buried  up  there,  you 
know,”  remarked  Professor  Guterbock,  gesturing 
through  our  picture  window  to  where  Kemal  Ataturk’s 
mausoleum  glowed  in  its  soft  floodlights  half  a  mile 
away.  "When  the  foundations  were  being  dug,  some 
royal  Phrygian  tombs  were  discovered  on  the  same  hill¬ 
top,  and  the  finds  are  over  in  the  museum  now.” 

Our  guest,  an  old  friend  as  well  as  an  outstanding 
Hittitologist,  had  been  giving  us  a  fascinating  private 
seminar  in  archaeology  all  evening.  His  remark  about 
the  mausoleum  epitomizes  the  constant  link  between  the 
present  and  the  ancient  past,  which  is  so  rich  a  part  of 
living  here.  Sometime  I’d  like  to  do  a  piece  for  you 
about  what  the  tomb  means  for  this  country  and  for 
Ankara,  over  which  it  broods  like  the  Palladium,  a  living 
presence  rather  than  a  dead  memorial. 

Our  spring  and  summer  have  been  rich  in  archae¬ 
ology.  Last  year  we  visited  the  Hittite  capital  of  Bog- 
hazkoy,  unfortunately  not  while  Hans  Guterbock  was 
there,  and  this  past  April  we  turned  our  car  westward  on 
a  ten-day  swing  of  a  thousand  miles  and  forty  centuries. 

At  Kiitahya  we  were  courteously  shown  through  the 
same  pottery  workshop  which  had  made  the  ornamental 
tiles  for  the  mosque  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  always 
fascinating  to  watch  things  of  beauty  being  made,  and 
this  town  has  for  three  or  four  centuries  been  the  center 
for  a  distinctively  Turkish  ceramic  art. 

Next  day  we  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  impressive 
ruin  of  Aizane,  first  a  pagan  temple  and  then  a  Byzantine 
bishopric;  the  vast  vault  under  the  nave  was  a  reminder 


that  the  temples  once  served  also  as  banks.  And  as  sunset 
tinted  the  snow  peaks  beyond,  we  came  to  where  twenty 
levels  of  habitation,  the  most  recent  being  Byzantine  and 
too  parvenu  to  be  noticed,  were  crosssectioned  by  the 
archaeologist’s  trenches  at  Beycesultan.  Here  the  Arza- 
wans,  western  rivals  of  the  Hittites,  dominating  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Maeander  River,  whose  name  has  passed 
into  our  language,  had  erected  about  1900  B.C.  a  palace 
with  such  modern  conveniences  as  under-the-floor  heat¬ 
ing.  Architectural  similarities  indicate  that  more  than 
a  century  before  the  legendary  labyrinth  of  Minoan  Crete 
these  Asiatics  may  have  furnished  a  model  for  the  fear¬ 
some  structure  known  to  us  through  Greek  eyes  in  the 
legends  of  Daedalus,  Ariadne,  Theseus,  and  the  Minotaur. 
Frantic  to  see  all  we  could  before  dusk  settled  over  the 
quiet  valley,  we  scurried  to  and  fro  between  the  ash- 
layers  that  recorded  sack  and  conquest;  the  bones  of  long- 
forgotten  citizens;  the  fragments  of  pottery  that  had  once 
held  the  daily  nourishment  of  ordinary  humans  and, 
being  broken,  had  perhaps  by  them  been  mourned;  the 
shrine  that,  twenty-five  centuries  before  Christ,  some 
human  hands  had  fashioned  as  they  reached  out  toward 
the  divine. 

At  the  silted  mouth  of  that  same  Maeander  we  later 
saw  where  Priene’s  still  traceable  foundations  marked  one 
of  the  earliest  cities  to  be  built  according  to  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan,  explored  the  temple  of  Didyma,  wandered 
among  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Christian  relics  of  Ephe¬ 
sus,  and  in  the  tranquil  green  and  gold  of  the  Ionian 
spring  glimpsed  why  this  particular  landscape  and  cli¬ 
mate  had  once  cradled  the  incredible  richness  and  variety 
of  Greek  civilization. 

Then,  turning  inland  again,  we  saw  at  Pergamum 
the  magnificent  amphitheater  and  the  healing  temple  of 
Asclepius,  and  finally  the  stately,  graceful  tombs  and 
shrines  of  the  early  Ottoman  sultans  at  Brusa,  where 
those  hardy  and  devout  conquerors  had  made  their 
capital  in  the  century  before  they  took  Constantinople 
from  the  last  of  the  Byzantines. 

What  fascinates  me  about  all  this  is  the  chain  of 


OW  did  the  Master  heal?  One  thing  at  least  we  may  note,  he  healed  folk  that  they  might  work,  not  that 
they  might  rest.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  what  we  now  call  "occupational  therapy”;  the  paralytic  was 
bidden  to  roll  up  his  mat  and  carry  it  home,  the  cleansed  leper  was  sent  on  an  errand  with  a  message  to  deliver, 
the  demoniac  of  Gadara  was  given  a  task  of  evangelism.  Even  the  lame  man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate,  cured  by  Peter 
and  John  in  their  Masters  name,  was  constrained  to  dunce  and  sing,  and  that — or  its  equivalent — is  obligatory 
upon  us  all.  The  joy  of  our  Lord’s  healing  must  break  forth  from  us,  express  it  how  we  will;  he  has  put  a  new  song 
into  our  mouth  and  we  must  go  through  the  rest  of  our  life  walking  and  leaping  and  praising  God. 

— Geoffrey  Hoyland 
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ordinary  living  humanity  that  leads  us  from  the  growing 
fabrics  of  today’s  existence  back  and  back  into  an  at 
length  unknown  antiquity.  There  stands  the  tomb  of 
modern  Turkey’s  creator  on  its  once-Phrygian  hilltop, 
now  the  shrine  of  patriotism  and  the  scene  of  passionate 
rallies  about  Cyprus.  Is  there  a  symbol  in  the  fact  that 
our  lovely  view  of  it  is  about  to  be  obstructed  by  a  new 
apartment  house  across  the  street?  It  is  certainly  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  very  modern  events  indeed  that  a  stay  is  being 
put  on  this  threat  to  our  private  landscape  by  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  bank  credits.  On  a  visit  to  Greece  a  few  years 
ago  I  got  an  impression  that  the  ancient  ruin  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  national  symbol;  in  Turkey  today  a  similar 
badge  is  the  unfinished  building,  and  so  it  probably  will 
remain  while  we  battle  with  inflation.  But  inflation,  too, 
is  something  the  ancients  knew  about,  as  their  clipped 
coins  in  our  museums  remind  us. 

September,  1958  William  L.  Nute,  Jr. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 

August  21  to  24,  1958 

HE  grounds  of  the  Friends  Meeting  House  in  Waynesville, 
Ohio,  presented  an  attractive  appearance  on  August  21  as 
individuals  and  families  gathered  for  the  138th  session  of 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  General  Conference.  A  large 
tent  furnished  by  Seth  E.  Furnas  for  the  use  of  the  Junior 
Yearly  Meeting  stood  near  the  meeting  house,  and  scattered 
here  and  there  were  the  tents  of  families  who  enjoy  camping. 

The  London  epistle  was  read,  and  then  the  Clerk,  Rita 
E.  Rogers  of  Pendleton,  Indiana,  read  “Meditations  of  a  Yearly 
Meeting  Clerk’’  by  Francis  Hole,  Clerk  of  Illinois  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing,  which  appeared  in  the  Friends  Journal  last  year.  Often 
the  opening  session  is  not  very  well  attended,  but  this  year 
almost  all  the  representatives  were  there  and  quite  a  large 
group  of  other  Friends,  including  our  guests,  Ruth  Summerlott 
of  Green  Pastures  Quarterly  Meeting,  Bernard  Clausen  ol 
Friends  General  Conference,  and  four  fraternal  delegates  from 
Wilmington  Yearly  Meeting,  Wilmington,  Ohio.  A  letter  from 
Wilmington  Yearly  Meeting  was  read,  which  asked  that  the 
attempt  be  made  to  hold  some  joint  sessions  of  our  two  Yearly 
Meetings  in  1960.  Warm  interest  in  this  proposal  was  evident, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  will  report  a  recommendation 
at  our  next  Yearly  Meeting. 

As  the  sessions  proceeded,  epistles  were  read  from  various 
Meetings,  and  a  summary  of  all  the  epistles  emphasized  our 
common  concerns.  Other  guests  were  welcomed  from  time 
to  time,  and  we  were  especially  glad  to  have  a  considerable 
number  from  the  Cincinnati  Meetings. 

The  reading  of  the  Queries  raised  questions  as  to  our 
sensitivity  in  applying  these  Queries  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
Meetings;  they  also  challenged  us  to  provide  in  our  Meetings 
more  meaningful  activities  for  our  children.  Much  uneasiness 
of  spirit  was  expressed  over  the  restrictions  imposed  by  our 
State  Department  on  the  visit  to  Southwestern  Ohio  of  the 


three  Russian  young  people  sponsored  by  the  Young  Friends 
organization. 

There  was  much  interest  in  the  concern  addressed  to  four 
Yearly  Meetings  in  this  area  by  Green  Pastures  Quarterly 
Meeting,  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  Continuing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Greater  Unity,  which  will  “examine  the  present 
organization  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  this  area  and  suggest 
means  by  which  we  can  all  more  effectively  work  together 
toward  our  common  goals.”  Ruth  Summerlott  spoke  to  this 
concern,  and  later  six  Friends  were  appointed  to  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Advancement  Committee  reported  activity  in  inter¬ 
visitation,  in  attendance  at  the  Cape  May  Conference,  in 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting,  and  in  representation  at  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Disarmament  Conferences.  They  look  forward 
next  year  to  increased  emphasis  on  the  family-centered  Yearly 
Meeting  and  to  the  development  of  a  program,  in  cooperation 
with  other  Friends,  that  will  better  serve  the  interests  of  pre- 
high  school,  high  school,  and  college-age  young  people.  To 
help  them  achieve  these  goals,  membership  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Advancement  Committee  was  increased,  and 
Byron  Branson  was  made  a  member  with  the  special  charge 
of  developing  a  program  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  young  people. 
All  the  Monthly  Meetings  were  urged  to  explore  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  again  employing  a  Field  Secretary. 

The  concern  of  Miami  Monthly  Meeting’s  Advancement 
Committee  to  have  a  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  resulted  in  a  most 
effective  program.  Bernard  Clausen  was  here  to  help  us,  and 
with  Wilberta  Eastman  as  chairman,  assisted  by  Kay  Hollister, 
Wilhelmina  Branson,  Alberta  Hoak  and  daughters,  and  others, 
the  children  staged  a  play,  made  money  for  their  project, 
“Wells  for  India,”  and  discussed  their  theme  “Why  We  Do 
What  We  Do.” 

The  Peace  and  Service  report  told  of  activity  in  favor  of 
disarmament,  in  opposition  to  nuclear  testing,  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  peace  education,  in  international  student  seminars,  in 
the  entertainment  of  foreign  students,  and  in  local  community 
work  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  conditions.  Next  year  its 
members  look  forward  to  assisting  Maria  Schnaitman  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  attention  of  other  groups  of  Friends  the  valuable 
experience  in  international  living  being  carried  out  at  the 
Pestalozzi  Children's  Village  in  Switzerland.  A  most  valued 
service  of  this  Committee  this  year  was  the  bringing  to  our 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  taj>e  recordings  of  all  the  lectures  at 
the  Cape  May  Conference. 

The  presence  of  James  and  Alice  Walker,  Matt  and  Mary 
Thompson,  Robert  Eddy,  Wilmer  Cooper,  and  Clarence  Pickett 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  reports  of  the  Friends 
World  Committee,  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  and  the 
Friends  General  Conference.  Interest  was  expressed  in  the 
meeting  of  the  World  Committee,  to  which  Esther  Furnas  and 
Clarence  Rogers  were  named  as  representatives.  Discussion  of 
the  General  Conference  report  centered  on  the  problem  of 
larger  quarters  for  the  children  and  young  people,  and  the 
possibilities  of  holding  the  conference  in  the  Midwest.  There 
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is  great  reluctance  to  give  up  Ca{>e  May  but  also  a  willingness 
to  consider  the  advantages  of  a  Midwest  location. 

The  discussion  sessions  held  following  the  afternoon  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  were  most  profitable,  and  the  attendance  was  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  interest  in  such  topics  as  “Advancement  Con¬ 
cerns,”  “A  Constructive  Policy  in  the  Middle  East,"  and  “A 
Peace  Program  for  This  Area.” 

Our  invited  sp>eakers,  Bernard  Clausen,  Eric  Curtis,  T. 
Canby  Jones,  Arthur  Morgan,  and  Clarence  Pickett  made  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  our  Meeting.  We  were  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  attitude,  “the  set  of  the  sail,”  as  a 
determining  force  in  any  life;  with  faith  as  courage  in  spite 
of  circumstances;  with  the  strong  character  and  personality 
of  George  Fox  and  the  vitality  of  his  message;  and  with  an 
analysis  of  how  a  small  and  divided  group  such  as  ours  has 
had  an  effect  beyond  the  power  of  numbers  and  has  made 
its  testimony  in  widely  differing  ways. 

In  spite  of  this  very  full  program,  there  was  time  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  fellowship,  and  an  outstanding  occasion  was  our 
breakfast  at  Fort  Ancient  State  Park  on  Saturday  morning. 
With  a  record  attendance,  appetites  stimulated  by  the  chilly 
morning  air,  and  plenty  of  good  food,  we  had  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  time,  and  after  a  short  devotional  period  we  were  back 
in  good  time  for  the  business  of  the  day. 

As  our  Yearly  Meeting  drew  to  a  close  on  Sunday,  we  felt 
a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  privilege  we  had  had  of  wor¬ 
shiping  and  searching  together  and  a  deep  desire  that  the 
experience  would  help  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  live  our 
faith  more  fully  in  the  coming  year. 

Elizabeth  W.  Chandler 


Germany  Yearly  Meeting 

About  iso  Germans  and  perhaps  30  foreign  Friends  came 
,  together  in  the  Quaker  Meeting  House  in  Bad  Pyrmont 
for  the  1958  Germany  Yearly  Meeting,  August  1  to  5. 

We  came  together  in  a  troubled  time.  The  political  sky 
seems  much  more  cloudy  and  stormy  now  than  a  year  ago; 
tensions  exist  in  the  Arab  countries  and  in  the  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  We  were  directly  involved,  as  many  of  our 
Friends  from  the  German  Democratic  Republic  did  not,  in 
spite  of  long  and  patient  and  frequent  talking,  get  permission 
to  enter  the  German  Federal  Republic  (West  Germany),  among 
them  Marie  Pleissner,  chairman  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  and  Brigitte  Schleusener,  Yearly  Meeting  Sec¬ 
retary  in  the  East  Berlin  Yearly  Meeting  office.  Other  Friends 
were  first  refused  permission  two  or  three  times,  and  then  on 
August  2,  after  Yearly  Meeting  had  already  started,  they  were 
suddenly  told  they  could  travel. 

Probably  many  of  us  who  came  to  Pyrmont  this  year  were 
anxious,  nervous,  tired,  perhaps  a  little  discouraged.  All  that 
is  happening  in  the  world  weighed  on  us  a  little. 

Our  central  theme  for  the  past  year  and  for  this  Yearly 
Meeting  was  "Ways  Leading  into  Silence;  Works  Out  of 
Silence — in  the  Needs  of  Our  Time.”  The  needs  of  our  time 
were  certainly  with  us,  always  in  the  background,  and  we  are 


a  little  helpless  still,  feeling  our  inadequacy,  reminding  our¬ 
selves,  as  Emil  Fuchs  did  repeatedly,  that  we  are  a  part  of 
all  that  causes  these  needs,  that  we  are  caught  in  the  guilt, 
that  we  must  not  seek  the  fault  elsewhere  but  must  see  it  in 
ourselves  as  well  as  in  our  brothers,  and  first  in  ourselves. 

Yearly  Meeting  evening  for  the  people  of  Pyrmont  and 
the  surrounding  area  made  this  thought  of  Emil  Fuchs  even 
more  clear.  Max  Bom,  the  physicist,  Fritz  Katz,  the  doctor, 
and  several  other  German  and  foreign  Friends  spoke  in  the 
overflowing  meeting  house  on  “Questions  of  Nuclear  Energy 
— Questions  for  All  Mankind.” 

On  Sunday  morning  Margarethe  Lachmund  delivered  the 
Richard  Cary  Lecture  for  this  year  on  “Inner  Peace  and  the 
Necessary  Restlessness.”  Margarethe  Lachmund  reminded  us 
that  though  man  in  our  time  is  no  longer  securely  rooted,  he 
does  not  have  to  fall  into  infinity,  losing  himself  completely; 
he  can  float  and  feel  himself  suspended  by  the  creative  power 
that  fills  and  pulses  through  the  universe.  It  is  this  power 
that  must  become  the  center  of  our  lives,  the  “lost  center” 
that  our  modern  art  tries  to  show  and  regain,  the  center  that 
is  found  in  the  religio,  the  attachment  to,  the  contact  with 'an 
infinite  spiritual  power  that  at  the  same  time  is  close  to  us 
as  a  person  can  be  close  to  us.  In  the  Christian  experience 
man  feels  himself  addressed  by  this  power,  by  God,  God  being 
a  person,  and  man  can  address  God,  the  addressed  being  again 
a  person. 

This  sense  of,  as  Jesus  expressed  it,  being  in  God  and  God 
being  in  man,  of  complete  oneness  with  the  basic  values, 
the  foundation  of  existence,  is  emphasized  by  modem  psychol¬ 
ogists  as  the  foundation  of  the  right  and  healthy  relationship 
of  man  to  himself  and  to  other  men.  Man  loses  in  all  his  rela¬ 
tionships  the  sense  of  proportion  when  he  loses  his  center,  his 
religio.  When  Jesus  cured  people,  he  often  said  to  them,  “Thy 
faith  has  helped  thee — thy  faith  has  made  thee  whole,”  know¬ 
ing  that  in  a  life  lived  in  faith  all  relationships  become  whole. 

Finding  inner  peace  is  not  a  goal  in  itself.  We  must  never 
think  that  having  found  it,  we  can  stop  there.  This  would 
lead  to  smugness,  to  egotism,  to  a  conscience  asleep,  not  open 
to  the  needs  of  our  time. 

Out  of  this  inner  peace  we  must  come  to  a  new  kind  of 
restlessness,  not  nervous  restlessness  without  orientation  or 
direction,  but  the  restlessness  that  comes  from  the  being  in 
God,  the  inner  peace  driving  us  to  action,  to  doing  the  Father's 
will. 

As  examples  of  men  whose  lives  were  orientated  by  the 
inner  peace  that  drove  them  to  action,  Margarethe  cited  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  John  Woolman,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Heinrich 
Pestalozzi,  Friedrich  Bodelschwingh,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Pierre 
Cer^sole,  Michael  Scott,  Abb6  Pierre,  Kagawa,  and  Albert 
Schweitzer. 

I  heard  an  English  Friend  who  had  been  to  many  Germany 
Yearly  Meetings  in  the  past  say  in  a  conversation  that  it  was 
the  best  Meeting  he  had  attended.  During  those  five  days 
together  we  experienced  something  of  inner  peace.  In  our 
many  differences  of  political  and  religious  and  social  thinking 
we  felt  that  though  all  differences  should  and  do  remain  and 
are  not  hid,  we  are  yet  basically  united  in  what  is  essential. 
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and  this  love  and  understanding  help  us  find  ways  to  each 
other. 

For  the  most  part,  inner  silence  and  peace  were  found, 
and  perhaps  a  beginning  of  the  restlessness  that  leads  to  doing 
the  Father’s  will.  The  future  must  show  whether  we  can  reach 
out  a  little  more  after  being  strengthened. 

Germany  Yearly  Meeting  appointed  a  new  clerk  after 
Gerhard  Schwersenky  relinquished  this  position.  We  were  all 
sorry  to  see  him  leave  and  grateful  for  this  service  in  past 
years.  The  new  clerk  is  a  relatively  young  Friend,  SO  years 
old,  living  in  southern  Germany,  Heinz  Schneider. 

Before  Yearly  Meeting  a  group  of  about  50  Friends  met 
in  Pyrmont  for  a  study  group  on  “Tolerance  toward  Other 
Faiths  and  Firmness  in  Our  Own  Religious  Position.”  After 
Yearly  Meeting,  also  in  Pyrmont,  a  group  of  12  to  18  Young 
Friends  (not  all  could  stay  the  whole  time),  including  two 
friends  from  the  Bruderhof  in  Germany,  spent  a  week's  vaca¬ 
tion  together.  They  shared  their  experiences  and  thinking 
on  the  topic  "The  Revolutionary  Message  of  Jesus  to  His  Time 
— ^What  Does  It  Mean  to  Us  Today?” 

Lottelore  Roloff 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Gordon  T.  Bowles,  according  to  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
Friends  Newsletter,  was  awarded  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun 
by  the  Emperor  of  Japan  in  recognition  of  his  work  in  the 
fields  of  anthropology  and  international  relations.  He  has 
served  over  six  years  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Tokyo, 
where  he  created  and  headed  the  department  of  anthropology. 
He  has  also  served  as  comanaging  director,  with  his  wife,  Jane 
Bowles,  of  the  International  House  in  Tokyo. 


Man-made  diamonds  produced  from  graphite  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  great  secrecy  in  the  laboratories  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  contain  up  to  three 
per  cent  nickel,  reported  Kathleen  Lonsdale  to  a  session  of 
the  British  Association  for  "the  Advancement  of  Science  in  late 
August.  The  identification  of  the  nickel,  possibly  one  of  the 
elements  used  to  "seed”  the  stones,  was  made  by  X-ray  photo¬ 
graphs  and  other  methods.  Kathleen  Lonsdale  said  she  was 
“merely  curious”  about  the  process.  A  member  of  the  research 
team  at  General  Electric,  which  first  made  artificial  diamonds 
in  1955  and  now  produces  a  million  carats  of  industrial  dia¬ 
monds  a  year,  confirmed  Kathleen  Lonsdale’s  findings  but 
declined  to  say  more  because  of  government  orders  on  secrecy. 


“The  Hiroshima  Peace  Center  Associates,”  says  the  October 
Newsletter  of  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Monthly  Meeting,  “under  the 
leadership  of  Norman  Cousins,  which  administered  the  Hiro¬ 
shima  Maidens  program,  is  engaged  in  a  new  program  to  bring 
to  America  Japanese  surgeons  for  advanced  training  in  plastic 
surgery,  so  that  the  program  started  with  the  Hiroshima 
Maidens  can  be  continued  in  Japan.”  The  doctors  would  re¬ 
pair  the  mutilated  bodies  of  victims  of  the  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  bombings. 


Dr.  Samuel  D.  Marble,  president  of  Wilmington  College 
since  1947,  resigned  September  19  to  accept  the  post  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  yet-in-the-planning-stages  university  in  Michigan. 

The  task  of  planning  a  new  university  in  northeastern 
Michigan  will  become  the  young  president’s  new  post.  The 
new  institution  will  be  located  equidistant  from  the  three  cities 
of  Saginaw,  Midland,  and  Bay  City,  Mich.  The  financial 
resources  for  the  new  school  will  come  primarily  from  the  state 
of  Michigan  and  the  three  municipal  areas  which  represent 
a  population  of  approximately  one-third  of  a  million  people. 

A  640-acre  campus  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  purchased 
as  the  site  of  the  new  school.  A  sum  of  |8,000,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  initial  capital  development;  current  re¬ 
sources  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  are  presently  available.  It 
is  expected  that  the  new  institution  will  open  in  the  fall  of 
1961. 


A  Philadelphia  Friends  group  has  urged  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain  a  cease-fire  in  the  Quemoy 
and  Matsu  Islands,  and  to  begin  a  review  of  United  States 
policy  towards  China.  The  statement,  which  was  made  by  the 
Friends  Peace  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
through  its  Chairman,  J.  Barton  Harrison,  recommended  a 
five-point  program  of  action.  The  letter  contains  also  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mainland  China,  which  says: 

We  believe  that  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  is  a  fact — 
a  fact  whose  form  and  expression  are  not  likely  to  be 
changed  by  external  pressure.  Therefore  we  believe  that 
the  United  States  should  accept  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  as  the  government  in  fact  controlling  Mainland 
China  and  should  begin  to  deal  with  Mainland  China  in 
a  realistic  way  at  the  diplomatic  level. 


Alfred  and  Georgia  Conard,  Joy  and  Debbie,  reports  the 
June  issue  of  the  Newsletter  of  Ann  Arbor  Meeting,  Mich., 
after  travel  and  conference  in  Europe,  will  sp>end  the  year  at 
Istanbul,  Turkey,  where  Alfred  will  teach  at  the  University. 
He  is  on  a  Ford  Foundation  grant. 


Three  Friends,  Rudolf  and  Annot  Jacobi  and  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Stella,  members  of  Westbury  Monthly  Meeting,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
are  exhibiting  their  art  work  at  the  Vera  Lazuk  Gallery,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  during  the  month  of  October.  On  dis¬ 
play  are  Rudolf  Jacobi’s  portrait  of  Pablo  Casals,  Stella  Jacobi’s 
sculptures,  most  of  which  are  in  wood,  and  Annot  Jacobi’s 
paintings. 


The  Publishing  House  of  Lothar  Weller,  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  Germany,  announces  the  publication  of  a  volume  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  memory  of  Alfons  Paquet,  German  Friend  and 
well-known  writer,  who  lost  his  life  during  the  last  war.  Promi¬ 
nent  personalities  in  public  life  and  literature  have  contributed 
to  the  book.  Among  them  are  President  Theodor  Heuss,  Her¬ 
mann  Hesse,  and  Albert  Schweitzer. 
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Earle  Reynolds,  arrested  last  July  for  sailing  his  yacht 
Phoenix  into  the  Pacific  bomb-testing  area,  was  sentenced  on 
September  26  to  six  months  in  prison  and  18  months  on  proba¬ 
tion.  Sentence  was  imposed  by  U.S.  Judge  J.  Frank  McLaugh¬ 
lin  after  he  rejected  a  plea  for  a  new  trial,  made  by  Reynolds’ 
attorney,  Joseph  Rauh,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pending  the  appeal,  Reynolds’  bail  of  $500  will  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  Phoenix,  manned  by  Reynolds’  son,  Ted,  his 
wife,  Barbara,  and  Niichi  Mikami,  Japanese  crewman,  is  on  its 
way  from  Kwajelein  Naval  Base  back  to  Honolulu.  Earle 
Reynolds  was  the  only  crew  member  arrested  when  the  Phoenix 
was  halted  by  a  Coast  Guard  cutter  65  miles  inside  the  bomb¬ 
testing  area. 


Friends  will  find  a  complete  story  of  “Earle  Reynolds  and 
His  Phoenix”  in  the  editorial  by  Norman  Cousins  in  the 
Saturday  Review  for  October  11,  1958.  This  informative  and 
moving  account  is  written  by  one  who  sees  clearly  the  moral 
implications  of  nuclear  testing,  which  contaminates  atmos¬ 
phere,  land,  water,  milk,  and  food,  and  leaves  detectable  quan¬ 
tities  of  radioactive  strontium  in  the  bones  of  children.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Mr.  Rauh,  Dr.  Reynolds’  attorney,  is  ques¬ 
tioning  “the  legality  of  the  AEC  order  closing  off  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  open  ocean  for  any  purpose.” 


George  L.  Houghton  of  Salem  Park,  Clarksboro,  N.  J.,  a 
member  of  Media  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  has  been  selected  by 
the  Council  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 
as  recipient  of  the  Junior  Award  for  1958,  along  with  A.  B. 
Metzner  and  R.  D.  Vaughn,  for  research  on  non-Newtonian  heat 
transfer.  Presentation  of  the  certificate  and  plaque  will  be  made 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  AICE  in  Cincinnati  in  December. 


Gilbert  Barnhart,  a  member  of  Cambridge  Meeting,  Mass., 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Division  of  Research  Grants 
and  Demonstrations  in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Eight  citizens  active  in  foreign  affairs  have  urged  President 
Eisenhower  to  seek  a  “reasonable  settlement”  of  the  Quemoy- 
Matsu  issue.  The  appeal  was  made  in  a  telegram  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  signed,  in  their  individual  capacities,  by  former  Senator 
Herbert  H.  Lehman;  Walter  Millis,  writer  and  military  analyst; 
Erich  Fromm,  psychologist  and  philosopher;  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh 
B.  Hester  (U.S.  Army,  retired);  Jay  Orear,  nuclear  physicist; 
Clarence  E.  Pickett,  Secretary  Emeritus,  American  Friends  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee;  Charles  C.  Price,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  David  Riesman, 
sociologist  and  writer.  The  text  of  the  telegram  is  as  follows: 
“Appreciative  of  your  efforts  to  avoid  war  in  Quemoy-Matsu 
we  wish  to  state  our  conviction  that  this  would  be  Chiang’s 
war  and  that  the  security  and  prestige  of  the  United  States 
would  be  far  more  im[>eriled  by  our  involvement  in  a  military 
defense  of  the  islands  than  by  a  reasonable  settlement  includ¬ 
ing  their  evacuation.” 


The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  has  announced 
that  it  will  send  15,000  pounds  of  emergency  clothing  and  blan¬ 
kets  to  Tokyo  for  victims  of  the  recent  Typhoon  Ida  disaster. 

The  shipment,  which  will  go  from  Philadelphia,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Los  Angeles  ports,  is  in  response  to  a  cable  from  Esther 
B.  Rhoads,  field  director  in  Japan  for  the  Friends  Committee. 

Lewis  M.  Hoskins,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Friends  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee,  said  that  funds  are  needed  to  meet  the  costs  of 
shipment  of  the  goods  to  Japan.  The  Committee,  he  said,  had 
already  planned  to  send  in  the  next  year  50,000  pounds  of 
clothing  and  other  material  aids  to  Japan,  some  of  which  is 
stocked  to  meet  disaster  needs. 


Herman  Silberman,  a  member  of  the  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Meeting,  was  appointed  by  the  Belgian-American  Educational 
Foundation  to  serve  as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  International 
Competition  for  String  Quartets  held  at  Liege,  Belgium,  Sep¬ 
tember  6  to  12.  A  violinist  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
he  was  similarly  honored  in  1952  and  1955. 


The  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  is  looking  for  an  Executive  Secretary  to  fill  the  position 
which  will  be  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Catherine  Cory. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  Friend  with  administrative  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  will  be  available  for  this  work.  A  job  description 
is  available  for  interested  persons.  Address  inquiries  to  Ernest 
von  Seggern,  Chairman,  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation,  122 
North  Hudson  Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Seminar  for  Quaker  Teachers 

On  the  three  days  following  Thanksgiving,  Quaker  teachers 
will  meet  to  examine  the  special  insights  they  bring  to  their 
work  and  ways  in  which  these  insights  can  be  applied  in  the 
classroom.  Are  the  spiritual  and  moral  insights  which  have 
guided  Quaker  educators  for  several  hundred  years  still  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow?  How 
adequately  have  we,  as  teachers,  understood  and  applied  these 
insights?  Are  we  clear  as  to  the  goals  set  for  education  by  vari¬ 
ous  groups  in  our  national  community?  Are  these  goals  in 
conflict  with  each  other  or  with  our  own  goals  as  Christian 
educators?  What  are  the  major  problems  of  the  public  and 
private  schools  today?  Are  we  preparing  our  children  ade¬ 
quately  for  effective  citizenship  and  leadership  in  tomorrow’s 
society?  Are  we  doing  our  best  to  meet  the  needs  and  the 
challenge  of  each  child? 

The  Washington  Friends  Seminar  Program  has  scheduled  a 
Seminar  for  Quaker  Teachers  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
of  Thanksgiving  weekend,  November  28,  29,  and  30,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  to  provide  occasion  for  individuals  teaching  in 
public  schools  and  in  Friends  schools  at  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  levels  to  meet  and  study  and  discuss  together. 

There  will  be  talks  by  prominent  educators  and  Quaker 
leaders,  panels  led  by  qualified  specialists,  and  work  group  ses¬ 
sions  stimulated  by  challenging  speakers  and  discussion  leaders 
on  such  subjects  as  “Quaker  Insights  and  Teaching  for  a 
Nuclear  Era,”  "The  Teacher  and  His  Relationship  to  Govern- 
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ment,”  “Today’s  Children  and  Tomorrow’s  World,"  and 
“Translating  Quaker  Testimonies  into  Classroom  Practices.” 
Dr.  Kenneth  Boulding  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  a 
keynote  address.  Dr.  Rachel  Davis  DuBois  will  lead  a  group 
conversation  to  introduce  a  new  tool  for  improving  personal 
interaction  and  understanding  in  the  classroom.  Dr.  William 
Hollister  of  the  National  Institute  for  Mental  Health  will  deal 
with  “The  Nation’s  Mental  Health  and  Our  Schools." 

Each  Meeting  and  Friends  Church  has  been  asked  to  spon¬ 
sor  one  or  two  teachers.  Several  Meetings  and  schools  have 
already  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
contribution  made  by  teachers  to  the  Society  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  A  limited  number  of  applications  from  individual 
Friends  will  be  accepted.  Any  Meeting,  Church,  or  teacher  who 
is  interested  should  make  application  to  Washington  Friends 
Seminar  Program,  104  “C”  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Letter  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

As  a  Friend  and  citizen  I  want  honest  people  to  govern  us 
and  lead  us  in  world  affairs.  Of  a  Quaker  politician  I  expect 
evidence  in  his  public  life  of  Quakerism’s  simplicity,  brother¬ 
hood,  integrity,  and  harmony.  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon 
displayed  childish  hostility  when  he  recently  struck  out  against 
the  State  Department  official  who  revealed  that  mail  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  opposed  to  our  Quemoy  and  Formosa  policies.  He 
angrily  rejects  public  opinion  and  influence  in  our  policy. 
Does  this  jibe  with  our  concept  of  democracy?  I  understand 
exactly  the  opposite.  From  all  I’ve  been  taught,  each  citizen  is 
important  and  is  not  to  be  considered  just  an  X  on  the  ballot, 
a  source  of  taxes,  or  a  cog  in  the  military  machine. 

Does  Richard  Nixon  show  his  Quakerism?  How  does  his 
life  as  a  leader  demonstrate  to  the  world,  to  the  rest  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  to  us  Friends  what  a  Quaker  politician  amounts  to? 

Moorestown,  N.  J.  Dorothy  C.  Keller 

BIRTHS 

JOHNS — On  September  28,  to  Walter  R.,  Jr.,  and  Josephine 
Weil  Johns  of  Media,  Pa.,  members  of  Newtown  Square,  Pa.,  and 
New  York  (Fifteenth  Street)  Meetings,  a  son,  David  Janney  Johns. 
He  is  the  sixth  grandchild  of  Eleanor  Janney  Johns  of  Providence 
Meeting,  Media,  Pa. 

WEEKS — On  August  7,  at  Urbana,  Illinois,  to  Francis  and 
Dorothy  Weeks,  their  seventh  daughter,  Janet  Christine  Weeks. 
The  family  are  all  members  of  Urbana-Champaign  Meeting,  Illinois. 

DEATH 

Esther  Foulke  Sharpies 

Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Stony  Run,  is  greatly 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  one  of  its  most  beloved  members,  Esther 
Foulke  Sharpies,  who  died  on  October  2,  1958.  She  was  bom  in 
j  Gwynedd,  Pa.,  and  married  Henry  R.  Sharpies,  formerly  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  and  came  to  Baltimore  in  1901.  Soon  after  their  mar¬ 
riage  Esther  became  a  teacher  in  the  Meeting’s  First-day  School  and 
later  served  on  practically  every  key  committee  of  Stony  Run 
Monthly  Meeting  and  was  the  Clerk  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting, 
Stony  Run,  for  14  yean.  Her  advice  and  counsel  were  sought  by 
old  and  young. 


Esther  was  an  active  member  of  the  Baltimore  Branch  of  the 
Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  serving  her 
15th  year  as  Treasurer  of  that  organization. 

In  addition  to  her  husband,  Esther  is  survived  by  a  daughter, 
Mn.  Walter  Carroll  Pusey  of  Springfield,  Pa.;  by  a  son,  Thomas  P. 
Sharpies  of  Marion,  Ind.,  four  grandchildren  and  one  great-grand¬ 
child.  Three  sisten,  Lydia  Foulke  Taylor  of  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  and 
Helen  and  Eliza  Foulke  of  Ventnor,  N.  J.,  also  survive. 

Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

OCTOBER 

19 — Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.;  Richmond  P.  Miller.  “The  Influence 
of  John  on  Christian  Faith." 

19 — Adult  Class  at  Chestnut  Hill  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  follow¬ 
ing  the  10:30  a.m.  meeting  for  worship:  E.  Sculley  Bradley,  “Quaker 
Thought  and  American  Literature." 

19 — Southern  Half-Yearly  Meeting  at  Camden.  Del.,  11  a.m. 

19 — Memorial  service  for  Margaret  Ashmeand  Lester  (n^e  Gar- 
rigues)  at  Radnor  Meeting,  Ithan,  Pa..  2  p.m.  Friends  are  requested 
to  send  no  flowers,  but  gifts  to  her  memory  may  be  made  to  the 
Radnor  First-day  School  or  to  the  Countryside  Gardeners,  two  in¬ 
terests  in  which  Margaret  Lester  had  deep  concern.  Communications 
may  be  addressed  to  Esther  Magee,  1  Rodney  Road,  Radnor.  Pa., 
regarding  the  First-day  School  memorial,  and  to  Mrs.  P.  L.  David¬ 
son,  Dodds  Lane,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  regarding  the  Countryside 
Gardeners. 

19 — Address  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  Meeting  House,  3  p.m.,  the 
Meeting’s  annual  Peace  Day:  William  Huntington,  mate  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  Meeting  for  worship.  11  a.m. 

25 — New  York-Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting  at  the  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  Meeting  House,  137-16  Northern  Boulevard,  near  Main 
Street.  Business  meeting  for  Ministry  and  Counsel.  10  a.m.;  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship  and  business,  10:30  a.m.  Anna  and  Howard  Brinton 
will  speak  further  on  the  same  topic  of  the  two  past  Quarterly 
Meetings,  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Meeting  for  Worship."  Please 
bring  your  box  lun^eon. 

25 —  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Providence,  Pa..  3:30  p.m. 

26 —  Central  Philadelphia  Meeting,  Race  Street  west  of  15th, 
Conference  Class,  11:40  a.m.:  Alice  L.  Miller,  “Nicodemus;  Jesus’ 
Attitude  toward  the  Law.” 

26 — Adult  Class  at  Chestnut  Hill  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  follow¬ 
ing  the  10:30  a.m.  meeting  for  worship:  E.  Sculley  Bradley,  “Quaker 
Thought  and  American  Literature." 

26 —  Creative  Arts  Night  at  Gwynedd  Meeting,  Pa.,  beginning 
at  5  p.m.  Supper,  6  p.m.  (bring  your  own  box  supper).  Wilbert 
Braxton  will  show  his  pictures  and  speak  on  his  trip  to  Russia 
this  summer,  and  Gus  Martin  will  show  his  slides  of  the  Brussels 
World  Fair. 

27 —  Quiet  Day  at  Gwynedd  Meeting,  Pa.,  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
Julia  Lee  Rubel  will  be  the  leader.  Bring  a  box  lunch;  beverage 
provided.  All  welcome. 

29 — Tea  in  honor  of  Ryumei  Yamano  of  Japan  Yearly  Meeting, 
in  the  Cherry  Street  Room,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  4  to 
5:30  p.m.  All  welcome. 

30  to  November  2 — Sweden  Yearly  Meeting  at  Stockholm, 
Sweden.  Clerk,  Elsa  Cedergren. 

31 — Meeting  of  the  Prison  Committee,  New  York  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing,  at  the  Meeting  House,  221  East  15th  Street,  New  York  City, 
7:30  p.m.  Sol  Rubin  of  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  author  of  Crime  and  Juvenile  Delinquency,  A  Rational 
Approach  to  Penal  Problems,  recently  published,  is  to  be  present. 
All  welcome. 
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MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

rMOmX — MMtlnr  for  worsnip,  10  a.m., 
17th  Stroet  and  Olandale  Avenue.  Jamea 
Deweea,  Clerk.  1028  West  Mitchell. 


ARKANSAS 

ItTTTItM  BOOK — Meeting  for  worship,  9:30 
a.in.  Education  Building,  Pulaski  Heights 
Christian  Church,  4724  Hlllcrest;  Robert 
L.  Wlxom,  Clerk,  25  Point  of  Woods  Dr.; 
MO  6-9248. 


CALIFORNIA 

BXBKBUIT— Friends  meeting,  First-days 
at  11  a.m.,  northeast  corner  of  Vine  and 
Walnut  Streets.  Monthly  meetings,  the 
last  First-day  of  each  month,  after  the 
meeting  for  worship.  Clerk.  Clarence 
Cunningham. 

OBABKKOVT— Friends  meeting,  9:30  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk.  420  West  8th  Street. 

XJL  JOIAJk — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  7380  Eads 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  QL»  4-7459. 

TAltO  JXTO — Meeting  for  worship,  Sun¬ 
day,  11  a.m.,  927  Colorado  Ave.;  DA  5-1369. 

TAMAOWA — 526  E.  Orange  Grove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 

■AK  FBAKOXSOO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


CONNECTICUT 

KXWTOWK  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  Hawley  School. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WAnmrCWOK— Meeting,  Sunday.  9  a.m. 
and  11  a.m.,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue. 


FLORIDA 

OAXKKgVXUB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 

JACKSOWHAB  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
10  a.m..  YWCA.  Contact  EV  9-4345. 

MIAMI— Meeting  for  worship  at  Y.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school. 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6629. 

OUAVSO'WIVTBB  PABK— Meeting.  11 

a.m.,  316  E.  Marks  St.,  Orlando;  MI  7-3025. 

PAXdC  BBACK  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:30 
a.m.,  823  North  A  St.,  Lake  Worth. 

ST.  PBTBBSaUBO— First-day  school  and 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  130  18th  Avenue  S.  E. 


HAWAII 

KOBOX.VBV  —  Meeting,  Sundays,  2426 
Oahu  Avenue,  10:15  a.m.;  tel.  984-447. 


INDIANA 

BTABSVLLXiB — Meeting,  Sundays,  YMCA, 
11  a.m.  For  lodging  or  transportation  call 
Herbert  Qoldhor,  Clerk,  HA  5-6171  (eve¬ 
nings  and  week  ends,  OR  6-7776). 


IOWA 

CBDAB  FAXiXiS — 524  Seerley  Blvd.,  10:30 
a.m.,  CO  6-9197  or  CO  6-0567. 


MARYLAND 

SABST  SPBXKO  —  Meeting  (united). 
First-days,  11  a.m.;  20  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Washington,  D.  C.  Clerk:  Robert  H. 
Miller,  Jr.;  telephone  Spring  4-6805. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

CAMBBISOB — Meeting,  Sunday,  6  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square)  9:30 
a.m.  and  11  a.m.;  telephone  TR  6-6883. 

WOBCB8TBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Teleimone 
PL  4-3887. 


MICHIGAN 

SBTBOXT — Meeting,  Sundays,  11  a.m.  in 
Highland  Park  YWCA,  Woodward  and 
Winona.  Visitors  phone  TOwnsend  5-4036. 


MINNESOTA 

MIVirBAPOIiZS— Meeting,  11  a.m..  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m.,  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Richard  P.  Newby,  Minister, 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  S.;  phone  WA  6-9675. 

MUrKBAPOLZB  —  Church  Street,  unpro¬ 
grammed  worship,  10:15  a.m.,  University 
Y.M.C.A.,  FE  5-0272. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATZiAimO  CZTT — Meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m.,  discussion  group,  10:30  a.m..  South 
Carolina  and  Paciflc  Avenues. 

DOVBB — First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  wor¬ 
ship,  11:15  a.m.,  Quaker  Church  Road. 

MAVASQUABT — First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11:15  a.m.,  route  35  at  Manas- 
quan  (circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 

MOBTCZiAZB— 289  Park  Street,  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  worship,  11  a.m.  (July, 
August,  10  a.m.).  Visitors  welcome. 


NEW  YORK 

AIiBABT — Worship  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  YMCA,  423  State  St.;  Albany  3-6242. 

BX7TTALO — Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  1272  Delaware  Ave.;  phone  EL  0252. 

LOBa  ISLAKS — Northern  Boulevard  at 
Shelter  Rock  Road,  Manhasset.  First-day 
school,  9:45  a.m.;  meeting,  11  a.m. 

MBW  TOBX — Meetings  for  worship,  First- 
days,  11  a.m.  (Riverside,  3:30  p.m.)  Tele¬ 
phone  GRamercy  3-8018  about  First-day 
schools,  monthly  meetings,  suppers,  etc. 
Manhattan:  at  221  East  15th  Street;  and 
at  Riverside  Church.  15th  Floor,  River¬ 
side  Drive  and  122d  Street,  3:30  p.m. 
Brooklyn:  at  110  Schermerhorn  Street; 
and  at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  and 
Washington  Avenues, 
rinahlng:  at  137-16  Northern  Boulevard. 

gTBACVBB — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day  at  University 
College,  601  Blast  Genesee  Street. 

BCABSSAZiB — Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m., 
133  Popham  Rd.  Clerk,  Frances  Conmter, 
17  Hazleton  Drive,  White  Plains,  N.  i. 


OHIO 

CZKCZBKATZ  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
10:30  a.m.,  3601  Victory  Parkway.  Tele¬ 
phone  Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  TR  1-4884. 

CLBVBIiABB — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2695. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

H ABBTSBUBO  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  YWCA,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

LABOASTBB— Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  1^  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

PHZIA.DBi;PKZA  —  Meetings,  10:30  a.m.. 
unless  speclfled;  telephone  LO  8-4111  for 
information  about  First-day  sehools. 
Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  Race  St.  west  of  16th. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  &  Cambria,  11:15a.m. 
Fourth  &  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  &  Orthodox  Sts.,  11  a.m. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  St.,  45  W.  School  House  L.,  11  a.m. 
Powelton,  36th  and  Pearl  Streets,  11  a.m. 

PZTTSBUBOK  —  Worship  at  10:30  aim., 
adult  class,  11:45  a.m.,  1363  Shady  Avenue. 

BBADIKO  —  First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  108  North  Sixth  Street. 

8TATB  COLZiBOB  —  318  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:80  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:46  a.m. 


PUERTO  RICO 

8AB  JUAB  —  Meeting,  second  and  last 
Sunday,  11  a.m..  Evangelical  Seminary  in 
Rio  Pledras.  Visitors  may  call  6-0560. 


TENNESSEE 

MBBtPHlS — Meeting,  Sunday,  9:30  a.m. 
Clerk,  Esther  McCandless,  JA  6-6706. 


TEXAS 

AXT8TZB — Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m.,  407 
W.  27th  St.  Clerk,  John  Barrow,  GR  2-6622. 

DAIiZiAB — Worship,  Sunday,  10:30  a.m., 
7th  Day  Adventist  Church,  4009  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Expressway.  Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll, 
Department  of  Religion,  S.M.U.;  FL  2-1846. 

XOTT8TOB  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting, 
Sunday,  11  a.m..  Council  of  Churches 
Building,  9  Chelsea  Place.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6413. 


UTAH 

8AXT  LAKB  OZTT — Meeting  for  worship, 
Sundays,  11  a.m.,  232  University  Street. 


WANTED 


CARETAKER  for  small  historical  museum 
and  library,  which  Is  open  to  the  public 
one  afternoon  a  week,  at  other  times  by 
appointment.  Living  quarters  furnished, 
with  heat  and  light.  For  Information  apply 
to  Box  P65,  Friends  Journal. 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  ASSOCIATES — new 
members.  The  annual  contributions  of 
$5.00  or  more  from  Individual  Associates 
are  indispensable  in  our  flnancing.  They 
help  to  offset  the  inevitable  deficit  of  an 
enterprise  as  small  as  ours  and  thus  as¬ 
sure  the  continued  publication  of  this 
paper.  Mail  contributions  of  $5.00  or  more 
to  Friends  Journal,  1515  Cherry  Street, 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


October  18,  1958 
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ADVXKTZSnrO  XATBSi  DlapUy  aaTcr- 

— $2.24  per  column  Inch,  or  16<  per 
agate  line,  with  the  following  discounts: 
10%  for  6-11  Insertions,  16%  for  12-24 
Insertions,  20%  for  25  or  more  Insertions 
within  one  year.  Xeettng  aotloea — 22<  per 
line,  with  no  discount  for  repeated  in¬ 
sertions.  Clasalfled  adtrartlslng — 84  per 
word,  with  the  following  discounts:  10% 
for  6-16  insertions,  15%  for  16  or  more 
Insertions  within  one  year.  A  box  number 
will  be  supplied  if  requested,  and  there  is 
no  postage  charge  for  forwarding  replies. 
Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without 
extra  charge. 


YEAR  ROUND  GUESTS 

Spaciouf  Chester  County  form  home 
modernized— secluded 
Small  families,  elder  people  our  specialty 
Mary  Louise  Moule,  Cochronville,  Pa. 
Telephone  Lyric  3-5544 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  A,  Pa. 

A  FRIENDLY  HOSTEL 
Rooms  with  running  water.  Lunch 
served  dailjr;  also  dinner  parties  and 
group  parties  arranged. 

Telephone  MA  7-2025 


THE  PENINGTON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  doer  to  the  Meeting  House 
A  PYiends  Hoetel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  ORomercy  5-9193 


Elnwood  CoDTalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  KIngswood  3-0272 


Private  and  semiprivate*  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 


Under  per$onal  tupervision  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


SUGAR  FREE  FOODS 
ALLERGY  FOODS  *  SALTLESS  FOODS 

NUTRITIONAL  FOODS  SINCE  1868 
Descriptive  literature  on  request 

Thomas  Martindale  Company 

25  Sontli  llth  8t.,  PUla.  7,  Fa. 
James  J.  Martindale  William  M.  Martindale 


Book  Store  Assistant 

Good  typist,  interest  in  books  es¬ 
sential.  Modest  salary  to  start. 
Opportunity  to  leom  book  business. 
Box  C68,  Friends  Journal. 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  THREE  WEEKS  IN 
ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

This  coeducational  day  school  with¬ 
in  25  miles  of  New  York  provides  a 
well  balanced  college  preparatory 
program  designed  to  stress  in  the 
student  a  desire  to  live  a  creative 
Christian  life  in  today’s  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  reduction  In  tuition  it  available  to 
members  of  The  Society  of  Friends. 

Victor  M.  Haughton,  Jr.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  T. 


FRIENDS’ 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


A  Coeducational  Country  Day  School 


Four-year  kindergarten  through  12th  Grade 
CoBege  Preparatory  Curriculum 

Founded  in  1841  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
enr  echoel  continuM  to  emphasise 
integrity,  freedom,  simplicity  in  edneatlon 
through  eencem  for  the  indivlduel  student. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


ASK  OUR  OPIN  ION 

Of  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  COe 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Brood  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


WESTTOWN  REGIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  order  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  exceptionally  fine  students  at  Westtown,  fifteen  Regional  Scholarships 
are  offered  to  Friends  throughout  the  United  States  each  year. 

Regional  Scholar^ps  are  honor  scholarships  and  carry  with  them  an  automatic  grant  of  $100.00  per  year. 
A  larger  sum  according  to  the  need  of  the  applicant  and  the  ability  of  the  scholarship  fimd  to  meet  that  need, 
may  be  granted  in  sums  up  to  $600.00  per  year  and  in  cases  of  extreme  need,  $700.00  or  $800.00  per  year. 

These  grants  are  offered  to  students  who  are  entering  the  10th  or  llth  grade.  To  be  eligible  a  student  must 
be  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  have  one  parent  who  is  a  Friend.  There  will  probably  not  be  any 
vacancies  in  the  llth  grade  in  the  fall  of  1959. 

The  grants  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  character,  leadership,  and  scholarship.  Once  granted,  scholarships  may 
be  retained  vintil  graduation,  provided  the  faculty  are  satisfied  with  the  standard  of  work  and  conduct  maintained. 
Application  must  be  made  for  the  end  of  the  year  directly  to  the  school,  the  deadline  being  JANUARY  1,  1959. 
For  further  information  or  applications  please  write: 

J.  KIRK  RUSSELL,  Director  of  Admissions,  Box  #1000,  WESHOWN  SCHOOL,  WESHOWN,  PA. 


BE  SURE  TO  READ 

Elizabeth 
Gray  Vining’s 
fine  biography  of 
Rufus  M.  Jones 


FRIEND 
OF  LIFE 

•  “Elizabeth  Gray  Vining,  whose 
literary  skill  has  told  us  about 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Japan,  has 
here  caught  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  her  subject.  All  one  can  hope 
to  do  in  a  ‘review’  of  her  book, 
Friend  of  Life,  is  to  encourage 
you  to  read  it.” — Clarence  Pick¬ 
ett,  The  Saturday  Review 

“Now  we  who  knew  him  can 
refresh  our  memories  and  stand 
exalted  in  awe  as  we  learn  of 
the  great  services  of  this  great 
man  in  fields  of  which  we  were 
scarcely  aware.  Now  those  who 
never  knew  him  can  experience 
something  of  his  greatness  and 
of  the  enthusiastic  affection  for 
people  which  made  him  so  effec¬ 
tive  as  leader  and  teacher.” — 
Richard  R.  Wood,  Friends  Journal 

“It  must  be  considered  the 
definitive  biography.” —  Frances 
Witherspoon,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune 

ILLUSTRATED 

At  all  bookstores.  $6.00 

J.  B.  LiPPINCOn  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  and  Naw  York 


H.  W.  COMFORT 
333  CROWN  ST. 
UORKiSVlLLE,  PA. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOM  SEIEHIA,  215  Feltos  AresM.  Ctlllsgdale,  Pa. 

Mora  than  A  y.ort  of  roforoncoo  hi  Sworthmore, 
Pa.,  ond  vicinity  .  .  .  Rrtl-clat*  work  at  roatan> 
oblo  ratoc  .  .  .  ovor  30  yoort'  OKporlonco. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


PLEASE  MESTION  THE 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 


A  caeprehesslre,  iihfa  date  careragc  af  Ika 

MANUFACTURING  EXEMPTION 

for  manufacturing  companico  aubjeet  to 
the  capital  itock  or  franchise  tax  Is 
included  in  the  seventh  edition  of 

STATE  TAXATION  OF  COlPOIATIONS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

by  James  i.  Mahon,  C.P.A.,  of  Lybrand,  Ross 
Bros,  t  Monlgomery 

This  publication  outlines  in  detail  the 
salient  feeturee  of  the  domeetic  and  foreign 
excise  taxee,  the  capital  stock  tax,  franchise 
tax,  keynoting  every  important  change 
made  therein,  including  pertinent  court 
decisions  up  to  January  1,  1968. 

Published  and  for  sals  by 

TKB  ZiXOAZi  Zim^IiZOBHCam 
10  Sontli  STtli  Btreat 
BTargraan  e-153S 

Cloth  bound  Pries  88.09  (pins  9e  tax) 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Mtmbtri  New  York  Stock  Eichsagc 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Rtprt$tntativt 

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUIIDINO 
Brood  and  Chestnot  Siraats,  Philadolpbie  7,  Pa. 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Ins  urance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 


LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  It  regularly  on  sole  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamalcer  store  in  Philadelphia. 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 


They  would  be  in  Lbe  Laosdowne  Federal  Sayings  and  Loan  AMOciaLion.  Onr 
acconnls  are  Federally  insured  np  lo  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi* 
dends.  Account!  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upwards. 
I.egal  investmenta  for  tmst  fnnds. 


LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

82'  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literatura  on  request 
Fbid  a.  Wbnkb,  President 


THB  LEOAL  INTELLiaaNCER' 


